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VIRTUE, PRAISE AND SUCCESS: 
STOIC RESPONSES TO ARISTOTLE 


1. Introduction 


Ancient critics often argue that the Stoic moralists really have no 
substantive disagreement with Aristotle, but simply say the same things in 
more violently paradoxical terms. One of the Stoics’ most acute critics, the 
sceptic Carneades, claims that on the whole question about goods and evils, 
the Stoics and Peripatetics differ about terms, not about the facts (Cicero, 
De Finibus iii 41).! On this view, the apparently extravagant Stoic claims 
about virtue, happiness, good, and evil, really agree with Aristotle. As 
Cicero says, when we take a closer look at the Stoic position, it seems much 
less amazing than it initially seemed.? 

If we agree with this, it is easy to infer that the laborious and complex 
moral theory of the Stoa is really a waste of time, telling us no more than we 
would already know from Aristotle. But such a criticism might well be quite 
unjust. For the Stoics may be doing an important service, if they make clear 
to us what Aristotle is really committed to. Moreover, if we see what Aristo- 
tle is committed to, we may discover that it conflicts with other things he 
says. Very often philosophers fail to see that two of their doctrines conflict 
because they do not explore either of them fully enough to reveal the con- 
flict. If the Stoic formulation of some substantially Aristotelian doctrines 
helps to reveal conflicts within Aristotle’s own position, then the Stoics 
have done more than an important expository service; they have also forced 
some important choices on our attention. 

I want to focus especially on the relation of virtue and virtuous actions 
to external conditions—circumstances that are not in the virtuous person’s 
control. On these issues the Stoics can make a reasonable case for the view 
that they are saying what Aristotle sometimes means; but in order to accept 
this interpretation of Aristotle, we must reject some other Aristotelian 
claims. 

I am not offering a general account of the relation of Stoic to 
Aristotelian ethics, but an account of the relation of some Stoic claims to 
some Aristotelian claims. One might consistently agree with me on the par- 
ticular issues I discuss here and still argue that other Stoic claims diverge 
sharply and fundamentally from Aristotle. Such an argument would be 
especially plausible for issues about the role of virtue in happiness. 
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Our decision about Stoic and Aristotelian views raises some questions 
of more general interest. For if we take the Stoics as a guide to what Aristo- 
tle really means or should mean, then we accept one side of his conception 
of virtue at the expense of another that is arguably present. We usually 
agree that moral virtue and moral character are to be assessed primarily by 
considering the agent’s aims, intentions, motives, and in general what is 
within the agent’s control. We accord to the virtues a special kind of value 
that is largely unaffected by external conditions that are outside the agent’s 
control. 

To this extent, as has often been recognized, the Stoics come close to 
expressing an attitude that is widely held to be characteristic of the moral 
point of view; indeed, the general view that I have described may seem so 
obviously central to moral evaluation and assessment as to be barely worth 
pointing out. We might say that Aristotle comes close to evaluating 
character and virtue from a distinctively moral point of view, but needs the 
help of Stoic clarifications to take this point of view steadily and unam- 
biguously, and that his actual view has some non-moral residue in it. 

On the other hand, not everyone agrees that this is the right choice to 
make between different aspects of Aristotle’s position. Hume doubts if 
there is any reason to confine moral virtues to states within an agent’s con- 
trol.* More recent writers have claimed both that we cannot make our moral 
assessments of people wholly independent of luck, and that we should not 
try to make them as independent of luck as we can. Evidently, the second of 
these claims does not follow from the first, and different arguments for the 
second have been offered.5 At any rate, from this point of view we might 
think that Aristotle is right to take a less ‘‘purely’’ moral attitude to the vir- 
tues than we will take if we accept the Stoic developments of his view. I will 
often speak as though the Stoics do the best that can be done for Aristotle’s 
position by making it more purely moral; and that is indeed my own view; 
but I do not mean to suggest that it needs no argument. 


2. Two Sides of Virtue 


Aristotle defines a virtue as a praiseworthy state of an agent (EN 
1103a9-10); and a virtue of character is a praiseworthy state involving the 
rational and the non-rational parts of the soul. In so far as we praise people 
for being virtuous, we praise them for this state, not primarily for their ac- 
tions. It would be quite misleading, however, to leave it at that. For we can- 
not have the praiseworthy states without having the appropriate tendencies 
to action; brave people are not merely capable of facing danger, but also 
face danger in the appropriate conditions. Hence we must expect them both 
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to have the right state and, precisely because they have it, to display it in the 
right conditions in the right actions. 

But what are the right actions, those properly expected from virtuous 
people insofar as they exercise their virtue? We might say that Aristotle’s 
brave person, say, faces life-threatening dangers in an important cause, and 
that the just person gives other people their due. But these descriptions of 
virtuous action still leave an important question unanswered. If just people 
are mistaken about the facts of a case, they may think they are giving people 
their due when in fact they are not; and brave people may make a similar 
mistake if they are wrong in thinking a cause is important (perhaps they 
have been misled about the importance to their city of the war they are 
engaged in). Are they still doing what is properly expected of the virtuous 
person? 

It is natural (and highly Aristotelian in spirit) to say that in one sense 
they are, and in another they are not. We might say that in these cases the 
relevant description of the action to be expected of the virtuous person may 
apply ‘‘subjectively’’ (i.e., the agent thinks it applies) or ‘‘objectively’’ (i.e., 
it actually applies to the action) or both.® What relation between the 
description and the action should be required in the virtuous person? A 
merely objective application will clearly not be enough; for we expect vir- 
tuous people to have the appropriate beliefs about their actions. But is a 
subjective application enough? Or should we require both a subjective and 
an objective application? 

It is clear that Aristotle expects some subjective condition to be 
satisfied; but his attitude to the objective condition is less clear. Some of the 
questions arise immediately from his general account of virtue of character 
as a mean state. He says that virtue is ‘‘a state . . . lying in a mean relative to 
us, determined by reason’’ (1106b36-1107a1). To reach the mean, we have 
to develop tendencies to act and to feel so that we manifest them at the right 
times and places, towards the right people, in the right circumstances, and 
so on (1106b18-23). The demand for the ‘‘right’’ actions and feelings, or 
the actions and feelings one ‘‘ought’’ to have, might be given a subjective or 
an objective interpretation.” A similar question arises about Aristotle’s 
claim that virtue is ‘‘correct’’ or ‘‘successful’’ (Katorth6tikos) (1104b34).8 
What sort of success has he in mind? 

Some of the analogies that Aristotle uses to explain his claims about the 
virtues suggest that he may intend “‘success’’ in an objective sense. It is dif- 
ficult, he says, to reach the mean, because it is hard to achieve the success 
that is required of the virtuous person; while it is easy to get angry and to 
spend money, it is not so easy to do these to the right degree and on the right 
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occasions and towards the right people; ‘‘that is why doing it well is rare, 
praiseworthy, and fine’’ (1109a24-30). Hitting the mean requires exact 
discrimination, even more exact than the discrimination required of a 
skilled doctor. Aristotle uses the same comparison with a doctor to explain 
why people underestimate the difficulty of being virtuous: 


. . . knowing about honey, wine, hellebore, burning, and cutting is easy, but 
knowing how these ought to be (dein) distributed to produce health, and to 
whom and when, takes all the work that it takes to be a doctor. (1137a14-17) 


The reference to what ought to be done in these different circumstances sug- 
gests the formulation of the doctrine of the mean. It is difficult to be vir- 
tuous, Aristotle suggests, because it is difficult to get the right answer—the 
one that actually achieves the end that virtuous people set for themselves. 
The difficulty that he focusses on here suggests that he requires the objec- 
tive application of the description of virtuous actions. He requires the vir- 
tuous person to succeed regularly in finding (e.g.) the distribution that real- 
ly gives people what is due to them, no less than he expects the expert doctor 
to find what is really healthy for different patients. 

If Aristotle demands this sort of success, it is easier to understand why 
his account of virtue and wisdom lays such stress on the importance of 
grasping particulars correctly. To reach the mean, we need perception ap- 
plied to particular cases (1109b20-3, 11112b34-1113al, 1126b2-4).° Aristo- 
tle insists that correct judgment about particulars requires experience of 
particular situations: ‘‘practice is about particulars. Hence some people 
without knowledge, including those with experience, are more practical 
than others who have knowledge’’ (1141b16-18). Some of Aristotle’s ex- 
amples refer to errors about particular matters of fact (e.g., 1142a20-3). 
The ‘‘error’’ (hamartia) that wise people are expected to avoid includes er- 
rors about particular facts; hence the success that is expected of them seems 
to include objective success. 

The different virtues of character illustrate the sort of empirical 
knowledge and judgment needed for success in achieving the result sought 
by the virtuous person. If we do not know what will benefit ourselves or 
other people, we may give to the wrong people at the wrong time, and harm 
both ourselves and other people. If we are badly attuned to social conven- 
tions, we may anger people when we intend simply to disagree with them, or 
offend them when we only mean to make a joke. For similar reasons, the 
‘*large-scale’’ virtues of magnificence and magnanimity require large exter- 
nal resources; for without these resources we cannot achieve the objective 
success required of a virtuous person. 1° 
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3. Virtue and External Resources 


This point about the large-scale virtues should help us to understand 
Aristotle’s general claim that virtuous action requires external resources 
(chorégia). He first makes this claim in EN i 8: 


Still, [happiness] evidently also needs external goods to be added [to the relevant 
activity], as we said. For we cannot, or cannot easily, do fine actions, if we lack 
resources. (1099a3 1-3) 


Aristotle does not explicitly say that virtue itself requires external goods; he 
says that happiness requires them. But some connection with virtue is im- 
plied in the claim that fine actions need, or are facilitated by, external 
goods. If it is essential to virtue to do fine actions, then he claims that virtue 
requires external goods.!! Similarly, when he has denied that happiness re- 
quires enormous wealth, he adds: ‘‘For it is possible to have moderate 
possessions and still to do the right actions (ha dei)’’ (1179a12-13). In ex- 
plaining why moderate possessions are enough he says: ‘‘From a moderate 
amount one would be able to do the actions expressing virtue” (1179a5), 
which are identified with fine actions (1179a4-5). 

Why does Aristotle think virtue needs external goods added? 
Sometimes he means (a) that it will not result in happiness without the right 
external resources. But sometimes he also seems to mean (b) that it will even 
be incapable of virtuous action without external resources. If he means (b), 
then he assumes that the actions required of a virtuous person include the 
appropriate objective success. If, say, an action performed in conditions 
calling for generosity cannot be fine unless it benefits the right people, then 
fine action requires the appropriate external resources. If virtue must be ex- 
ercised in fine actions, then virtue cannot be exercised without the right ex- 
ternal resources, or without the empirical knowledge that allows us to use 
them for the best objective results. If my previous account of Aristotle’s 
claims about virtue and success is right, then his claim about virtue and ex- 
ternal resources is quite intelligible. 


4. Difficulties About Virtue and Success 


One the other hand, it is hard to believe that the account I have just given 
could accurately capture all of Aristotle’s views about the relation of vir- 
tuous action to objective success. For his claim that vitues and virtuous ac- 
tions are praiseworthy seems to force him in a different direction. 

He relies on the praiseworthiness of virtue to show that it cannot be 
merely an affective condition (pathos) or merely a capacity (dunamis) 
(1105b31-1106a2, 1106a7-9); and in general he relies on the praisewor- 
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thiness of both virtues of character and virtues of intellect to justify the 
claim that both should count as virtues (1103a8-10).12 It will be a serious 
difficulty for Aristotle, then, if the demand for success turns out to conflict 
with the assumption that the virtues are praiseworthy. 

He does not suggest that the two conditions conflict. Indeed, he men- 
tions the demand for success, and hence for discriminating appreciation, as 
a reason for praising virtue (1109a20); it is because virtue is a worthwhile 
and difficult achievement that it reflects credit on the virtuous person. To 
this extent the two conditions for virtue seem quite harmonious. 

Some difficulty arises, however, once we consider what is necessary for 
something to be praiseworthy. Aristotle insists that the actions appropriate 
for praise are voluntary actions, those that are up to us and in our control 
(1109b30-2), and that states of character are praiseworthy and up to us if 
they are formed by voluntary actions (1113b3-26). Failure to achieve the ex- 
ternal results sought by virtue should not make us less praiseworthy unless it 
results from some blameworthy error of ours; and if it results from ig- 
norance, it makes us less praiseworthy only if the ignorance is blameworthy, 
something that it was up to us to avoid (1113b30-1114a3). Many difficulties 
arise in intepreting Aristotle’s claims about responsibility, the voluntary, 
what is up to us, and so on; but they do not seriously obscure the present 
point, about the connection between something’s being up to us and its be- 
ing a basis for praise or blame. If, then, virtue is a praiseworthy state, a per- 
son who has a virtue must, to that extent, be more praiseworthy than 
someone who lacks it, and the difference in praiseworthiness must reflect 
something that is up to the more praiseworthy and the less praiseworthy 
agent. 

If different degrees of success distinguish being virtuous from not be- 
ing virtuous, these match degrees of praisworthiness only if the degrees of 
success depend on something that is up to the agents. If they depend on dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge and ignorance, then the knowledge and ig- 
norance must be in our control. In some of the cases I mentioned it will in- 
deed be in our control. If I make wounding remarks or tell insulting jokes 
because I do not know what is conventional and expected behavior, but 
without any malicious intention, I am still blameworthy for being 
thoughtless or negligent, if I should have stopped to think or should have 
found something out. Aristotle has no reason to agree that having our 
hearts in the right place should always exempt us from blame. 

But it does not seem clear that every sort of knowledge that is necessary 
for the success required of the virtuous person is in our control in the same 
way. For the large scale virtues we need the experience acquired by 
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familiarity with wealth and other external goods; and it is not always up to 
us whether we do or do not possess them. Nor does it seem true in general 
that if my action fails because I did not know something that it was up to me 
to know, then I am necessarily blameworthy or show my lack of virtue. 
Sometimes I may fail in my action because I do not know something that I 
could have learnt, but for good reasons did not bother learning when I had 
the opportunity. Perhaps I fail to help someone else effectively because I am 
not a plumber; and perhaps I did have an opportunity to be a plumber, but I 
forwent it; this does not in itself show that I am blameworthy for my 
failure. 

If this is a fair comment on Aristotle, then he has not shown that his 
two conditions for virtue are easily reconciled. To the extent that we insist 
on success, we make it more difficult to claim that virtue is praiseworthy, 
since we make it more difficult to claim that virtue is up to us. 


5. Virtue in Adverse Conditions 


Aristotle’s claims about fine actions, praiseworthiness, and volun- 
tariness raise particularly severe questions about the virtuous person in 
adverse external circumstances. His remarks are quite puzzling: 


And yet, even here [in great misfortunes] what is fine shines through, whenever 
someone bears many severe misfortunes with good temper, not because he feels 
no distress, but because he is noble and magnanimous. And since it is activities 
that control life, as we said, no blessed person could ever become miserable, 
since he will never do hateful and base actions. For a truly good and intelligent 
person, we suppose, will bear strokes of fortune suitably, and from his 
resources at any time will do the finest actions, just as a good general will make 
the best use of his forces in war, and a good shoemaker will produce the finest 
shoes from the hides given him, and similarly for all other craftsmen. 
(1100630-1101a7) 


In this passage Aristotle contrasts the things that the virtuous person loses 
in great misfortunes with the things she does not lose; but it is not clear 
which things are which. 

When Aristotle says that ‘‘the fine shines through,’’ we might assume 
that the virtuous person’s actions remain fine even though they may no 
longer result in happiness. And when he says that the virtuous person will 
never do hateful and base actions, we might infer that she will always do 
fine actions. But the next sentence leaves Aristotle’s exact point obscure; for 
he confines himself to saying that virtuous people will do the finest actions 
from their resources. An action might be the finest possible within the limits 
of our resources without being really fine, just as (in Aristotle’s analogy) a 
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shoe might be the best that can be made from this leather without being 
really a good shoe. On the other hand, the general’s use of his forces seems 
to be really a good use of them; and if fineness consists in the use rather 
than in the result, we might say that the virtuous person’s action will always 
be fine. The unfortunate virtuous person can return to happiness only by 
achieving some ‘‘great and fine’’ successes (1101a13), but it is not clear how 
far their fineness depends on favorable external conditions. Unless Aristotle 
believes that actions may be equally fine without favorable external condi- 
tions, he speaks inexactly in claiming that the fine is what shines through in 
misfortune. But he does not answer exactly the questions that would allow 
us to say what he really means about fineness. 

In any case, Aristotle thinks the virtuous person remains virtuous in 
misfortune; and since praiseworthiness cannot depend on what is outside 
our control, the virtuous person must remain equally praiseworthy for her 
virtuous actions in uncontrollable misfortunes. Has Aristotle a term for the 
quality of actions that makes them praiseworthy? The closest he comes is 
‘fine’; but if fineness implies success, and therefore is not really what shines 
through in misfortune, he fails to describe precisely the proper object of 
praise in a virtuous person. He certainly thinks we praise the virtuous states 
of character and the actions that result from them; but he cannot claim that 
their fineness is the praiseworthy element, unless he abandons his claim that 
fine actions require external goods. 


6. Revisions of Aristotle 


My criticisms of Aristotle’s demand for success might fairly provoke 
different reactions: 

1. This is a serious inconsistency in Aristotle, and he should give up the 
claim about praiseworthiness. He should recognize clearly what he 
sometimes implies, that the conditions for virtue go beyond the proper 
scope of praise and blame. 

2. He should give up his view about the connection between being 
praiseworthy and being up to us. He should just recognize that we praise 
and blame people for successes and failures that are not in their control. 

3. He should give up his demand for success, and characterize virtue in 
terms that make its praiseworthy character clearer, and free it from ir- 
relevant accretions. 

4. There is no real, or no deep, inconsistency here. Aristotle really means 
the claim about praiseworthiness to take precedence over the claim 
about success. The extent to which he demands success and knowledge is 
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limited by the extent to which we can fairly be blamed for failure and ig- 
norance. My suggestion that he is inconsistent is unfair or uncharitable, 
and Aristotle is at worst careless or inadvertent. 

The arguments I have offered should make us hesitate to accept the 
fourth answer. For if Aristotle’s view that there are special large-scale vir- 
tues rests on the demand for success, then the demand plays a fairly signifi- 
cant role in parts of his ethical theory, and we cannot simply dismiss it as 
the result of carelessness or inadvertence. 

Moreover, Aristotle is surely right to suppose that we need both the ob- 
jective and the subjective descriptions of virtuous actions. The external 
results expected from virtuous action explain why one sort of action rather 
than another is virtuous; and virtuous people need to know what the ap- 
propriate results are, if they are to form the right sorts of intentions. Aristo- 
tle is equally justified in claiming that virtuous people will want the external 
resources needed for achieving the objective successes appropriate to vir- 
tuous action, and that misfortune is unwelcome to them because (among 
other reasons) it interferes with the success of their appropriately virtuous 
aims. 

Aristotle is quite justified, then, in looking at the virtuous person’s ac- 
tions from both the subjective and the objective point of view; for he gives 
good reasons for thinking each point of view is appropriate and necessary. 
His mistake lies in his failure to distinguish the two points of view. His 
failure to distinguish them is encapsulated in his use of ‘fine’. This term 
looks in the subjective direction, in so far as it is connected with what is 
praiseworthy, and hence with what is up to us. But it also looks in the objec- 
tive direction, in so far as he thinks fine action requires suitable external 
resources. 

If Aristotle is right to describe the virtuous person’s actions from these 
two points of view, then the first and second reactions sketched above go 
too far. We have no reason, so far, to suppose that he is wrong to attach 
praiseworthiness to virtue, or that he ought to sever the connection between 
praiseworthiness and virtue. We need some combination of the third and 
the fourth reactions. We need to explain more clearly the aspect of virtue 
and virtuous action that is praiseworthy; but at the same time we should 
recognize the place of the objective point of view in describing and 
evaluating virtuous actions. 

If we try to revise Aristotle along these lines, we come to see the point 
of some Stoic claims. 
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7. The Stoics on Virtue and Success 


We can usefully compare the Stoic position with Aristotle’s by begin- 
ning with the Stoics’ explicit mention of success. They actually describe the 
virtuous person’s characteristic action as a ‘‘success’’ (Katorth6ma), using 
the very word that Aristotle couples with ‘‘praiseworthy’’ in his account of 
virtue.13 A successful action is described as ‘‘an appropriate action 
(kathéKon) having all the measures, or, as we said before, a complete ap- 
propriate action” (Stobaeus, Ecl. ii 93.14-16 W; cf. 85.19). A complete ap- 
propriate action differs from an incomplete one in being performed in the 
right way, so that, for instance, if returning a deposit is an appropriate ac- 
tion, returning it justly is a successful action (Cic. Fin. iii 59). We should 
therefore turn to the Stoic account of an appropriate action. 

An appropriate action is ‘‘consequentiality (to akolouthon) in life, 
which, having been done, has a reasonable defense” (Stob. ii 85.13-15; cf. 
DL vii 107). Cicero says it is ‘‘approvable’’ (probabile), ‘‘in such a way that 
an account (ratio) can be given of it” (Fin. iii 58). ‘‘“Consequentiality”’ 
refers to what follows from, and is suitable to, the nature of the subject. 
The definition of appropriate action applies to plants as well as animals and 
human beings; but in rational creatures it is ‘‘consequentiality in way of 
life.’’14 A rational creature’s way of life, as opposed to a plant’s or animal’s 
life, involves rational choice; and so appropriate action finds what is 
suitable for one choice in the light of the other choices that the agent makes 
if he chooses in accordance with his nature. 

The second part of the definition is especially helpful to us if we con- 
sider its different elements: 

1. The aorist participle ‘having been done’ suggests that we can assess the 
claims of an action to be appropriate retrospectively, and so, 
presumably, in the light of its actual results. 

2. But the appeal to a ‘‘reasonable defense’’ suggests the standard we 
should apply after the action. The important aspects of a reasonable 
defense are these: (a) We can give a reasonable defense of an action even 
if it turned out to have bad results, as long as we can show that we could 
not reasonably be expected to foresee them, and that the action was 
reasonable in the light of what we could reasonably have been expected 
to foresee. (b) We need not show that we were certain, or in a position to 
be certain, about the results of our action, but only that we had good 
reason to act as we did, in the light of what we knew and reasonably 
believed at the time. 

3. In saying that it ‘‘has’’ a reasonable defense, the Stoics do not mean that 
an action is appropriate only if the agent herself can actually give a 
reasonable defense of it. By ‘has’ they mean that a reasonable defense is 
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available. Evidently a plant cannot give a reasonable defense of turning 
towards the sun. In the area of human actions the Stoics insist that an 
appropriate action can be done for all sorts of reasons, or purely by acci- 
dent, and that its appropriateness implies only that the right sort of 
defense is available. 

This definition of appropriate action makes it clear that in so far as the 
virtuous person is expected to do appropriate actions, she is not expected to 
succeed in reaching the external result that she reasonably hopes for. The 
relevant external results, in the Stoic view, are the ‘‘primary things in accor- 
dance with nature,” the preferred indifferents. We are right in preferring 
these—such things as health, physical comfort, external resources, and so 
on—over their absence or their opposites; and since they are rationally 
preferable, they have value in their own right. An appropriate action is 
reasonably calculated to secure these, but it need not succeed in securing 
them. 

Appropriateness is not enough to make an action characteristic of the 
virtuous person. The virtuous person’s characteristic form of action is a 
complete appropriate action, and it differs from the merely appropriate ac- 
tion in being successful. But the Stoics are anxious to deny that the success 
in question is success in reaching the preferred external results: 


The Stoics think that all the works (of a craft) are common, and belong to all; 
they are distinguished by coming to be from a craftsman’s disposition or a non- 
craftsman’s. For it is not caring for parents and honouring them in other ways 
that is the work of a virtuous man; it is his work to do this from wisdom. Mak- 
ing healthy is common to the doctor and the layman, but making healthy in the 
doctor’s way is peculiar to the craftsman. So also honouring parents is common 
to the virtuous and the non-virtuous, but honouring them from wisdom is 
peculiar to the sage. Hence he has a craft of living, whose peculiar work is to do 
each of the things done from the best disposition. (Sextus, AM xi 200) 


It is not even distinctive of the virtuous person that she performs more ap- 
propriate actions than any conceivabale non-virtuous person could. 
Chrysippus acknowledges that someone progressing towards virtue could 
perform all the appropriate actions, but insists that such a person would not 
be virtuous without having done them for the right reason: 


Chrysippus: ‘‘The one who is progressing to the limit performs all appropriate 
things and omits none.’’ But he says that this man’s life is not yet happy; hap- 
piness supervenes on it when these intermediate actions acquire firmness and 
tenacity and get some peculiar fixity. (Stob. Flor. 103-22 = SVF iii 510.) 


The virtuous person’s doing the appropriate actions for the right reason, 
because of their appropriateness, constitutes the distinguishing feature of 
virtue. Since the virtuous person’s action differs from merely appropriate 
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action in being successful, the success must consist simply in doing the ap- 

propriate actions for the right reason. 

If this is the right account of the Stoic view of successful action and of 
what makes it successful, we can see how it both exploits an Aristotelian 
point about virtue and criticizes Aristotle: 

1. In saying that the virtuous person acts ‘‘in accordance with right 
reason’’ (Stob. Ecl. 96.22, Kata ton orthon logon) the Stoics recall an 
Aristotelian formula for virtue (1103b31-4, 1144b21-30). 

2. On the other hand, they reject the suggestion that success consists in any 
more than this, and they deny that any difference in external success is 
essential to being virtuous. 

On this issue the Stoics might fairly claim to have removed an obscurity 
in Aristotle. For sometimes Aristotle seems to think that the difference be- 
tween the virtuous person and the person who merely does virtuous actions 
is a different degree of objective success. The comparison between the vir- 
tuous person and the expert (1109a24-30, 1137a4-17, discussed above, §2) 
suggests that the virtuous person more reliably achieves the right sort of ob- 
jective success. On the other hand, Aristotle often insists, and sometimes in 
the very same contexts, that virtuous people differ from the non-virtuous in 
their motives and aims. The comparison of the virtuous person with the 
doctor first makes the point about objective success, and then continues: 


In fact, however, doing acts of cowardice or injustice is not simply doing these 
actions [sc. throwing away one’s shield etc.], but being in a certain state (hôdi 
echonta) when we do them, just as practising the crafts of medicine and healing 
is not cutting or not cutting, giving or withholding drugs, but doing these things 
in a certain way (Addi). 15 (1137a21-6) 


This comparison between the expert and the virtuous person is the one that 
appeals to the Stoics (see the passage from Sextus quoted above). But their 
use of the comparison rigorously avoids the point about objective success 
that rather obscures Aristotle’s use of the comparison. 

Aristotle’s claims naturally raise the question: is the objective success 
or the motivation the essential characteristic of the virtuous person? The 
Stoics answer this question by a device that is often used now by 
philosophers, a counterfactual supposition. Chrysippus imagines the person 
who does all the appropriate actions that the sage does, but not for the 
Sage’s reasons. He insists that such a person is not yet virtuous. This ought 
to be Aristotle’s answer too, but Aristotle does not state it clearly. 

For the Stoics, then, the demand for the right motive is prior; the vir- 
tuous person is the one who not only does reasonable and appropriate ac- 
tions, those of which a reasonable defense can be given, but also acts 
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reasonably, exercising right reason in choosing appropriate actions because 
they are appropriate and suitable for human nature. Hence virtue can cor- 
rectly be described as ‘‘acting reasonably (eulogistein) in the selection of 
things according to nature” and as ‘‘to live completing (epitelounta) all the 
appropriate actions” (DL vii 88).16 

This distinctive feature of virtue is empirically likely to be correlated 
with actions that differ from those of a non-virtuous person. But the Stoics 
insist that this empirical correlation does not capture the real difference. We 
can imagine someone who does all the appropriate actions that the virtuous 
person does; this is the person who has reached the extreme limit of moral 
progress without having actually become virtuous. To become virtuous such 
a person need not add any further appropriate actions. He just has to do 
them for the right reason, and not simply on particular occasions, but from 
a fixed and firm state of character—another condition recognized by 
Aristotle (1101a32-3, SVF iii 510 quoted above, Plu. VM 3, 441c = SVFi 
202, Seneca, Epp. 95.57). 

If the virtuous people do not essentially differ from other people in per- 
forming more appropriate actions, they also do not differ in their degree of 
objective success. For the same argument shows that two people could per- 
form the same number of appropriate actions, but one of them could be 
better informed or luckier than the other, and so gain more of the objective 
results sought in the appropriate actions. Unless failure is traceable to 
culpable ignorance or misjudgment about appropriateness, and so under- 
mines the prospect of a reasonable defense of the action, it does not reduce 
the appropriateness of the action. Since the virtuous person differs in 
choosing the appropriate action for the right reason, there is no reason why 
virtue should essentially involve greater success in achieving objective 
results. 

It is easy to see why, in favorable external conditions, virtuous people 
will have more objective success than other people will have. For they will 
have done all that can reasonably be expected of them; and if they do that, 
they will have tried to find all the relevant information that they could 
reasonably be expected to find, taken proper care, and so on. It is not sur- 
prising that action on these principles will often result in objective success. 
The Stoics can perfectly well take all this into account in explaining why the 
virtuous person follows one course of action rather than another. Their 
theoretical point against Aristotle is none the less clear; for they insist that 
the distinctive value of virtue and of acting virtuously is not essentially 
linked to actual objective success. 

The Stoics can reasonably claim that this account of appropriate action 
and of successful action explains why virtue is praiseworthy. For since they 
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insist that the virtuous person should be concerned to do what is reasonable, 
precisely because it is reasonable, they make the distinctive feature of virtue 
something that is plausibly regarded as being up to the virtuous agent. If the 
agent’s lack of relevant experience is not her fault, but the fault of external 
circumstances or coincidences that are not reasonably foreseen, then she is 
not blameworthy for failure resulting from inexperience. Once the demand 
for objective success is removed, it is easier to explain how virtue is 
praiseworthy, if we agree that what is praiseworthy must be up to the agent. 

If we accept the Stoics’ claims so far, we need not be surprised by some 
of their apparently extravagant claims about the sort of success that can be 
claimed for the virtuous person. They assert that the sage is never deceived 
(SVF iii 548), that he does everything well (560-1), and that he knows about 
the gods, politics and economics, and all sorts of crafts (604, 615, 654). 
They seem to attribute to the sage all branches of empirical knowledge that 
Aristotle might demand of the virtuous person to ensure objective success. 
Their point, however, is that the virtuous person has the grasp of these 
other types of knowledge to the extent that is necessary for successful ac- 
tion; for they insist strongly that the sense in which he does everything 
‘well? is fixed by his doing everything in accordance with the virtues 
(560).17 Since success consists in doing what can reasonably be expected, it 
does not demand accurate knowledge of, say, housebuilding or finance; it 
requires him only to have acquired the knowledge that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of him, and to act in the light of this. Though the Stoics might seem 
to impose a rather fantastic demand going beyond anything Aristotle im- 
poses, their demand is really less stringent than his. 


8. The Stoics on Virtue and External Goods 


If the Stoics clarify Aristotle’s views on virtue and objective success, 
they should also be able to say more exactly which aspects of virtue do, and 
which do not, require external resources. In particular, they should be able 
to explain why the praiseworthy aspects of virtue do not require conditions 
that are outside the agent’s control. 

The Stoics firmly maintain that virtue and the actions it produces are 
the proper object of praise, and that their fineness is the quality that 
deserves praise in them; and since they claim that virtue is in our control, 
they argue that external conditions make no contribution to the fineness of 
virtuous actions. When the Stoics claim that ‘‘only the fine is good’’ (hoti 
monon to kalon agathon), they mean to claim that virtue is sufficient for 
happiness, and that something in our control is sufficient for happiness. 
They therefore assume that being virtuous is in our control and sufficient 
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for achieving the fine. It is particularly useful for our purposes to see that 
the Stoics clearly commit themselves to (i) the claim that virtue and virtuous 
action are in our power; and (ii) the claim that virtue and virtuous actions 
are praiseworthy. 

The first claim is clearly attested by Alexander: 


The fine is up to us. What is up to us we get through ourselves. What we get 
through ourselves comes about by the agency of nothing else. Hence the fine 
comes about for us by the agency of nothing else; and if by the agency of 
nothing else, then not by the agency of the gods either. (SVF iii 32 = Alex. 
Quaest. 114, p. 26) 


In this context Alexander is discussing the view that some elements of hap- 
piness are the gift of the gods. The Stoics deny that the fine could be one of 
these elements; and hence they must deny that the fineness of actions could 
be increased by favorable external conditions. 

The second Stoic claim helps to make the connection between goodness 
and fineness clearer. The Stoics argue: ‘‘The good is choiceworthy; the 
choiceworthy is admirable (areston); the admirable is praiseworthy; the 
praiseworthy is fine,” and ‘‘The good is gratifying; the gratifying is im- 
pressive (semmon); the impressive is fine” (SVF iii 29 = Plu. SR 1039c). 
The context of this passage in Plutarch is also relevant, since it shows how 
some critics try to raise difficulties, relying on some Aristotelian assump- 
tions, for Stoic claims about fineness and praiseworthiness. Plutarch raises 
difficulties in two passages: 


(1) These latter statements!® conflict with the first. For either every good is 
praiseworthy, and then temperately abstaining from the old woman would be 
praiseworthy; or this is not praiseworthy, and then it will not be true that every 
good is impressive or gratifying, but the statement is undermined. (SR 1039c) 
(2) Chrysippus says, in the treatise on Zeus: ‘While actions according to the vir- 
tues are proper (oikeia) to us, the preferred things!’ are among such things as 
bravely stretching out one’s finger, temperately abstaining from an ugly and 
moribund old woman, and hearing without rash assent that three is exactly 
four. One who sets out to praise and eulogize people through such examples 
displays a kind of frigidity. . . . And further we are repelled by praise of such ex- 
amples of the coincidental results of virtue, such as abstaining from a moribund 
old woman, and undergoing a fleabite with endurance.’ Who else is needed, 
then, as the accuser of Chrsippus’ own doctrines? For if it is frigid to praise 
these things, it is presumably far more frigid to treat each of them as a great suc- 
cess, indeed the greatest success. If bravely undergoing a fleabite or temperately 
abstainng from the old woman is equal to bravely enduring when one is being 
cut or burnt, or equal to temperately abstaining from Lais or Phryne?°, then it 
does not matter whether we praise the virtuous person for the latter or for the 
former sorts of actions. (1038f-1039a; cf. CN 1061a.) 
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Plutarch’s criticism implies that the Stoics take themselves to be com- 
mitted to the claim that all virtuous actions are equally fine and equally 
praiseworthy; for he takes this to be inconsistent with the remarks of 
Chrysippus about the inappropriateness of praise for trivial and easy vir- 
tuous actions. Chrysippus’ examples do not directly address the issue I have 
been raising about the role of external conditions in making virtuous actions 
fine; but his argument implies that he will also deny that they make any dif- 
ference. A virtuous person in favorable conditions will produce a more im- 
posing result; but Chrysippus implies that this will make no difference to 
the praiseworthiness and fineness of his actions. 

The problem raised by Plutarch depends on overlooking or refusing to 
acknowledge the distinction that the Stoics draw between the virtuous ac- 
tion as such and the virtuous action in its objective results. There is nothing 
praiseworthy in resisting something that no one would find tempting, and 
nothing brave in resisting a pain that needs no resisting. The mere fact that 
someone had done these trivial things would give us no reason to praise him 
for his state of character. None the less, they are things that the virtuous 
person will do because he is virtuous; as Chrysippus says, they are coin- 
cidental results (sumbainota; SR 1039a) of virtue. In so far as the virtuous 
person exercises his virtuous character in these trivial actions as in others, he 
is to be praised for doing that—for exercising his virtuous character; and he 
is to be praised no less for doing it in these conditions than he is to be 
praised for doing it in more spectacular conditions. For if he is genuinely 
virtuous, it is the very same character that is exercised in both conditions, 
and so it is the same thing that deserves praise. To say all this is quite consis- 
tent with agreeing that a heroically brave and difficult action gives a better 
reason than a trivial action gives for praising the agent. 

The Stoic reply also throws light on some of the apparently violent 
paradoxes of Stoic moral theory—that all successes and all errors are equal 
(SVF iii 527-8). The virtuous person chooses the appropriate, rationally 
defensible action, because that is what it is; in so far as success consists in 
this sort of choice for these sorts of reasons, it is equally displayed in all the 
actions resulting from it; and in so far as error consists in failure to choose 
in this way, it is equally displayed in all actions that result from such failure. 
In so far as human beings act on the reasons characteristic of virtue, their 
virtuous actions are no less impressive than those of gods (Plu. SR 1038c, 
CN 1076ab); a virtuous human being is no less completely virtuous than a 
god (Stob. Ecl. ii 98.14-15, médemias apoleipesthai aretés). This claim 
sounds paradoxical, but it is really a reasonable conclusion from a 
reasonable doctrine. The Stoics are free to concede that the actions of a vir- 
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tuous person in bad conditions lack some of the desirable features of vir- 
tuous actions in more favorable conditions; such a concession does not af- 
fect their claim about the equality of virtuous actions as such. 

We should now be able to see how the Stoics can answer Aristotle’s 
claim that it is impossible or difficult to do fine actions without external 
resources. They can perfectly well agree that there is something preferable 
about virtuous actions that produce welcome and imposing results in 
favorable circumstances; but they insist that this fact is irrelevant to the 
praiseworthiness of virtuous actions. For the praiseworthy element of a vir- 
tuous person’s action is the element that is up to him; and this is constant in 
good and bad external circumstances. The Stoics will fairly point out that 
Aristotle himself needs to isolate this aspect of the virtuous person’s action; 
for this is what makes it right to say that the virtuous person is still virtuous 
in misfortune, and right to say that something about virtue is in our control. 
If the Stoic view implied that there is nothing to choose between virtuous ac- 
tion in good conditions and virtuous action in bad conditions, then it would 
be open to objection in itself and would mark a vital disagreement with 
Aristotle. But it implies no such thing. The Stoics can reasonably claim to 
define an aspect of virtue that Aristotle fails to distinguish from other 
aspects as clearly as he should. 

The Stoic reply to Plutarch’s objection also suggests a reasonable line 
of reply to the objection that the actions characteristic of virtue require 
favorable conditions, and therefore depend on good fortune. This line of 
objection is developed by Alexander in his essay, ‘‘That virtue is not self- 
sufficient for happiness,’’ which suggests one reasonable way of defending 
Aristotle’s claim about the need for external resources. Some of 
Alexander’s arguments claim not only that external conditions are necessary 
for happiness, but also that they are even necessary for virtuous actions. 

Alexander argues that if virtue is concerned with the selection of things 
according to nature, as the Stoics think, then such things (wealth, health 
etc.) are necessary to provide virtue with its material (hulé, Alex. DA 
160.1-8). But a craft, say flute-playing, cannot control the supply of flutes, 
but depends on their supply for its proper activities. Now virtue is a craft; 
and since external goods?! are needed as its material for virtuous action, vir- 
tue cannot supply them for itself, and virtuous action depends on them. In- 
deed Alexander remarks that the sage sometimes takes himself to be 
justified in committing suicide when the supply of external goods is too 
small (160.27-9). 

The Stoics should reply to this argument by conceding that virtue is in- 
deed the craft of making the right selection among externals, and that 
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therefore external goods and evils provide its material. But they should pro- 
test against Alexander’s use of the analogy with crafts. For, in their view, 
virtue is not the craft of selecting among a reasonably plentiful supply of ex- 
ternal goods, but of selecting among any external goods and evils that may 
be present. Since we can rely on the presence of some external goods and 
evils while we are alive, there is no reason to suppose that the virtuous per- 
son will go short of material. 

In his next argument, Alexander may be anticipating this sort of reply, 
and thinking of Aristotle’s comparison of the unlucky virtuous person with 
the unlucky general or shoemaker. He argues that each craft has two sorts 
of exercise—its exercise in preferable (prohégoumenois) and in non- 
preferable conditions (160.31-161.1); a craft, for instance, exercises itself 
both in playing good flutes and in playing bad flutes. But if that is so, then, 
‘‘Just as in the other crafts the end is in the exercises about wished-for 
things and in preferable conditions, 2? the same will be true in the case of vir- 
tue, if it is a craft (161.1-3).’’ While recognizing Aristotle’s point that virtue 
is exercised in bad external conditions, Alexander suggests that this is not 
really the proper exercise of virtue. 

The force of this objection depends on what Alexander is entitled to 
say about the ‘‘end’’ of the virtues. If he is referring to fully virtuous action, 
then his claim is relevant, but there is no reason for the Stoics or Aristotle to 
accept it; for in so far as the virtuous person acts in accordance with right 
reason for its own sake, he does this just as well in bad conditions. If he 
means that the virtuous person prefers and selects, and to that extent aims 
at, virtuous action in good conditions, then the Stoics can agree, but their 
agreement does not threaten their claim about virtue. They can even, for 
this purpose, agree that in bad conditions virtuous action does not achieve 
its end of ensuring happiness; even if they agree to this they need not agree 
that it is less properly virtuous action. 23 

We can easily see why Alexander, confronted with Aristotle’s remarks 
about the impossibility or difficulty of doing fine actions without external 
resources, might have been convinced by these arguments against the Stoics, 
and why he might have thought they are Aristotelian arguments. Still, the 
Stoics have the better of the dispute. Aristotle’s own central claims about 
the connection between virtue, the fine, praiseworthiness, and what is in our 
control, make it reasonable for him to accept the aspects of his view that the 
Stoics accept rather than those Alexander accepts. 


9. Conclusion 


I have discussed some cases where the Stoic view is basically 
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Aristotelian, but not on that account unoriginal, or uninteresting, or un- 
necessary for anyone who knows Aristotle. In each case the Stoics can fairly 
claim to be developing a view that Aristotle is committed to, rejecting an in- 
compatible view that he ought not to have accepted, and so finding a total 
position that makes his outlook clearer and more defensible. On the points I 
have discussed, it seems to me that Aristotle’s theory is more coherent and 
more persuasive if we accept the Stoic alterations than if we stick to Aristo- 
tle’s own account of his views. I do not mean to endorse all the views of the 
ancient schools that tried to combine Stoic and Aristotelian ethics; but in 
the cases I have discussed we surely ought to be attracted by their general 
project. If we are sympathetic to Aristotle’s moral theory, then we ought to 
accept and welcome these Stoic developments. ?4 


T. H. Irwin 
Sage School of Philosophy 
Cornell University 


NOTES 


1. Other remarks about the purely verbal character of the disagreements: iv 20, 
72, v 22, 74, 88-89; Tusc. v 32, 120). These passages, however, primarily concern the 
disputes between Stoics and Peripatetics about goods and indifferents. Though some 
of the points I discuss in this paper are relevant to those disputes, the issues are dif- 
ferent. As far as I know, the ancient sources do not suggest the degree of agreement 
between Aristotle and Stoicism that I suggest on the issues that I discuss in this 
paper. The only extended comparison of the different views on some of these issues 
is Alexander’s discussion (see §8 below); and he certainly thinks the different views 
are in sharp conflict. 

2. See Fin. iv 74: Haec paradoxa illi, nos admirabilia dicamus. Quid autem ha- 
bent admirationis cum prope accesseris? 

3. I have discussed some issues about virtue and happiness in ‘‘Stoic and 
Aristotelian conceptions of happiness’ in The Norms of Nature, ed. M. Schofield 
and G. Striker (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), pp. 205-44. That 
discussion suffers from inattention to some of the issues raised in this paper. 

4. See Treatise iii 3.4, Inquiry Appendix iv. See J. L. Mackie Hume’s Moral 
Theory (London: Routledge, Chapman & Hall, 1980), 127-29. 

5. Two well-known discussions of these questions are B. Williams, ‘‘Moral 
Luck,” in Moral Luck (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), ch. 2; and 
T. Nagel, ‘‘Moral Luck,” in Mortal Questions (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979), ch. 2. 

6. I use these terms because they have become common in discussions of ‘‘sub- 
jective” and ‘‘objective’’ rightness. See, e.g., H. A. Prichard, Moral Obligation 
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(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 28, W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 148. I am not necessarily endorsing 
Prichard’s and Ross’s formulation of the questions they raise about these different 
types of rightness. 

7. I have said a little about Aristotle’s use of dein in these contexts in 
‘‘Aristotle’s Conception of Morality,” in Proceedings of the Boston Area Collo- 
quim in Ancient Philosophy, 1 (1985), 115-43, at p. 130f. 

8. A translation using ‘right’ or ‘correct’ fails to suggest the close connection 
between Katorthoun and success or achievement. The English word ‘right’ in moral 
contexts lacks this connection. (In non-moral contexts, however, ‘‘getting it right,” 
‘‘doing it right,” ‘‘getting the right answer” etc. do suggest the appropriate connec- 
tion). Aristotle connects katorthoun unambigously with success in EE 1247a4, 13, 
15, where it refers to the sort of success that is secured either by good luck or by 
wisdom. Success is also implied by the contrast with apotunchanein (EE 1247436, 
where epitunchanein is equivalent to katorthoun above), atuchein (Rhet. 1410a8-9, 
in a context similar to the EE), and epithumein (Rhet. 1379a17-19, holds epithu- 
mountes kai mé katorthountes). Though we should not prejudge the sort of success 
Aristotle has in mind, some reference to success should probably be understood in 
his use of the term itself. The same argument makes it reasonable to use ‘success’ in 
translating the Stoic term katorthéma. 

9. For further discussion see D. Wiggins, ‘‘Deliberation and Practical Reason,” 
in Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1980), 
ch. 13; M. J. Woods, ‘‘Intuition and Perception in Aristotle’s Ethics,’’ Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy 4 (1986), 145-66. 

10. I have discussed the large-scale virtues more fully in‘‘Disunity in the 
Aristotelian Virtues,’’ Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy Supp. (1988), 61-78, at 
pp. 62-66. 

11. In adding ‘‘or cannot easily” (ê ou rhajijdion), Aristotle may suggest some 
discomfort with an objective criterion for kalon action. But he does not seem to 
recognize this reservation in his other remarks. 

12. As usual, it is hard to know how to render the verbal adjective ending in-tos. I 
have used ‘praiseworthy’ for epainetos, but the ambiguity in the Greek might better 
be captured by something like ‘object of praise’, including either actual or possible 
or appropriate (cf. ‘laudable’) objects of praise or all three. I do not think this mat- 
ters for present purposes. For Aristotle clearly beleives both (a) that virtues 
characteristically are praised (and hence sometimes says ‘we praise’ or ‘we are 
praised’) and (b) that they are appropriately and rightly praised. 

13. The term itself appears at MM 1199a13. See Irwin, ‘‘Stoic and Aristotelian 
Conceptions,” p. 235. 

14. When the formula is applied to human beings, bios (Stob. ii 85.18) is substit- 
tued for z6é, used in the general formula that applies also to plants and animals (ii 
85.14). 

15. The use of hôdi rather than hôdi echôn here may suggest that Aristotl 
recognizes rather awkwardly that the distinguishing feature he has just ascribed to 
the doctor is not in fact exactly the same sort of feature as the one he now ascribes to 
the virtuous person. I discuss this passage, and the related issues raised by EN vi 13, 
in ‘‘Disunity,’’ pp. 69-71. 
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16. These are actually accounts of the end offered by Diogenes and Archedemus. 
But since the Stoics identify virtue with happiness, they are true descriptions—even if 
not strictly definitions—of virtue as well. 

17. See G. B. Kerferd, ‘‘What Does the Wise Man Know?’”’, in The Stoics, ed. J. 
M. Rist (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1979), ch. 5, at p. 126. 

18. Or perhaps ‘‘arguments.’’ See H. F. Cherniss, Plutarch’s Moralia xiii 2 (Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1976), p. 463n b. 

19. Reading esti ta proachthenta kai, doubtfully; Cherniss offers other sugges- 
tions. 

20. Cf. Sextus AM ix 153-4, which seems to misunderstand the Stoic position. 
The Stoics ought to say that the virtuous person is acting out of temperance and 
enkrateia in abstaining from something that is easy to abstain from, though he fully 
manifests the virtue in its most characteristic actions only when he abstains from 
something that is hard to abstain from. The use of enkrateuetai reflects the Stoic ter- 
minology for marking out the actions most fully characteristic of the different vir- 
tues (cf. Plu. SR 1046e-1047a). Sextus’s argument depends on ignoring the Stoic 
distinction. 

21. I use Aristotle’s term. The Stoics do not accept this description of them, but 
that does not matter for present purposes. 

22. Read prohêgoumenois for prohêgoumenais, 161.2. 

23. The Stoics will not agree that virtue fails to achieve happiness in bad condi- 
tions; but their reasons for not agreeing need not concern us here. 

24. I have benefited from helpful comments by members of audiences at the 
University of Iowa—especially by Scott MacDonald—and the University of 
Southern California; from written comments by Gisela Striker; and from discussion 
with Dana Hays. 
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